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1/1?.. "JLP.IOr! (Project Supervisor for the Systems Design Division of 
3asic Systems Inc.): Thanlc you, Mr. Odell. 



3very society has groups that are not satisfactorily reached by its education- 
al institutions — the mentally retarded, the gifted, the migrant worker, the im- 
migrant, the adult illiterate, the school dropout, the displaced worker, the ageing* 
These special groups have not been able to profit much from our society*s main 
educational and training institutions* They have either been rejected j)y, or have 
themselves rejected our traditional educational system. The primary reason for 
this rejection often lies in the fact that it is these special groups which have most 
often experienced failure within our traditional system* It is unlikely, therefore, 
that they will ever experience success in counterparts of these same institutions* 

v/e cannot depend, it seems, on our existing patterns of formal education 
and training to meet the needs of these special groups, because we know that con- 
ventional approaches to their training will not work. This is why we have estab- 
lished national training programs. And this is why the National Council on the 
Aging is today concerned with manpower training for one of these special groups — 
the jobless aging. 

Now if traditional education and training approaches will not work for these 
special groups such as the aging, then how do we approach the problem of helping 
them to prepare for satisfying personal, economic, and social roles in our modern 
society? Because the problems of the jobless aging are complex, the solution 
will haV‘e to be comprehensive* But do we have such a comprehensive solution? 

The answer is that we do have a solution and we are rapidly learning how to apply 
it* r/e call it the systems approach. V/e will consider the systems approach and 
its application to the problem complex of the aging unemployed* But first a bit of 
explaiation* 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUaTION & WELFARE 
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What essentially is the problem of these aging undereducated, unemployed 
Americans ? First of all, they are unemployed for many reasons. Advancing tech- 
nology has made their limited skills obsolete. Lack of marketable job skills or 
education does not permit them to compete successfully in the labor market with 
the better-educated. In an economy in which even low-skilled job opportunities 
are diminishing, they are cut off from the most promising skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs by the barriers of their own deficiencies. Prejudices against their age or 
race have further narrowed job opportunities for them, jimployers understandably 
select only the better-educated workers to fill even those jobs with low 
quirements. ilven training opportunities for this group of aging are limited, as 
some 01 our statistics have shown. Today, to be over 45 or to be undereducated 
is almost un-American in the opinion of our middle class society. 

But only part of the problem lies in the economic and social factors that 
are beyond personal control. The total problem is much more far-reaching. It 
involves a complex of social, personal, educational, occupational, motivational, 
family and community factors. The weight of this problem complex has frequently 
destroyed any desire by special groups to develop themselves. They have became 
conditioned to failure, because they have so seldom experienced success. Because 
our existing institutions do not reach them, the solutions to their problems *58’11 
for newer, bolder patterns and directions. The solutions will demand appro^hes 
that will meet their total needs in many ways: in adult education, in job skills 
training, in occupational counseling, in adult-oriented program materials, media, 
and techniques of instruction, in techniques of recruitment, in job placement, in 
follow-on training and education, in unprecedented coordination of the resources 
of government, education, industry and labor at all levels. These are the com- 
ponents of a systems approach designed to prepare undereducated, untrained, 
jobless adults for a personally satisfying role in our economy and our sociely. 
Moreover, if we think of training as a process, we must theniealize that all of 
these system elements must interact one with the other, in a very dynamic way. 



All of this must appear somewhat academic at this point, especially when 
we think about the specific training problems waiting for us at home. How do we 
bri'i(T the systems approach down to earth r If we try to do it from the behavioral 
scientists point of view, we will become too deeply involved in theories of pre- 
task analysis, task analysis and behavioral analysis, program design and evalua- 
tion. So at the risk of disappointing the behavioral analysts, we will take a 
pragmatic approach by highlighting a study of programs for educationally de- 
ficient adults that was made recently. From this study, there emerged a model 
which, I believe, may have some practical applications in designing systems 
approaches to the training and education of the jobless aging. 

The study I refer to was a survey made in 1964 of a number of MD TA and 
public school demonstration programs designed to reach persons whom we referred 
to at that time as educationally deficicr.t adults. 
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This study was a cooperative effort between I.^c 3raw-Hill and the ^ivisioa 
of Technical and Vocational education of the United States Office of *duca 
^th organizaUons provided research staff. Our objectives were: 1) to ajndy a 
number of representative education and training programs for 
2? to design, if possible, a total plan or a model system 
those adulte, based on our findings. In general, we succeeded “/®“®'^‘^g 
objectives. Ve went into the study thinking that we would ®°“®®“i'^f*® ®“ 
education and training aspects of the demonstration programs. But we came oat 
of the study with a vastly enlarged perspective of the '““P'®"*®”®"® 
interrelate'dness of the problems of undereducated, ^ ’ 

the research team went through what many program ®*^^^ 

experienced or will experience in designing and developing Pf 
adults. It would be well worth while to review some of the team s 
Moommendations to see what light they may cast on the design of special adult 

programs* 

V/e started out by defining what an educationally deficient person Is. We 
identified him as an adSt who has the potential mentality Md the P^y®>?^®®P®‘ 
bilities to become employable but is currently unemployed, , 

working at considerably less than his potential ^*® .P’?®®“L'^^^ 

fundamental literacy and social skills does not enable him to benefit from Job 
training for occupations available in his locale, hi other words, the programs we 
studied were intended for those persons for whom ‘^abiing.opportuniOes we^^^ 
closed because they did not have the necessary literacy skills to en^le them to 
profit from the usual Job training. V/lthout training, they could not qualUy for 

existing jobs. 

There weren’t many programs at that time for these adults • but we studied 
the ones we found -- m“stiy demonstrati^ programs. WhUe each of the programs 
had distinctive elements which were not found in the others, none of them w 
really a complete system. It was only later, when the field work had 
pleted, that we were able to construct a model system including the bert “x ^ 
of all the programs we studied. Now let’s turn to some of the most significant 

findings which came out of our study. 

•Education of the Trainees. V/e found quite a discrepancy betoeen the years of 
school completed by the trainees and their actual educational achievement. For 
example, in one program in .Vashington, O. B., the average grade lev * j. 

^eted b; the trafoeel was 4.6 years but the average aTLfuf^^ 

1 4 Affain in a retraining program for poor Negroes in Norfolli^ it was no un 
commorto ffod large numb ers If persons who perform at levels of achievement 
which are two and sometimes three grade levels beneatii the grade completed in 

school. ” 

It seems clear, therefore, that a sharp disparity exists between completed 
v-ars of school and actual literacy level. This should not seem too surpmsing for 
adults who Lve been long out of school and have made little use in the intervenmg 
years of the limited literacy skills they had acqui.red in school. But it indicated to 
us that the basic education components of our mo^el system and even the occupa- 
tional training components should be organized on several — pernaps three — 
ability ioyels, with program'oaaterials and instructional methocs aaapted to ea< 

ability grouping. 
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Employability of the Trainees. Most program administrators rated the employ- 
ability of the trainees as "low to ayersge. At first we took that to mean that the 
trainees were mentally or physically incapable of getting and holding jobs. But 
we soon learned that what administrators meant by low employability did not refer 
to the trainees* native ability but rather to the lack or scarcity of local Job oppor- 
tunities. 

Motivation and Attitudes of the Trainees. There was practically unanimous agree- 
ment among program directors that the initial motivation of undereducated adulte 
was pitifully low. If there was any single dominant characteristic which all trainees 
seemed to have in common, it was this one of low initial motivation. It was in this 
characteristic that previous experiences with failure and the complex of social, 
educational, economic and emotional problems culminated to inhibit the ability of 
these adults to take the necessary steps to help themselves. Some administrators 
considered the motivation problem to be an even greater barrier to training and 
job placement than the lack of education and job skills. 

This characteristically low level of motivation among disadvantaged adults 
manifested itself in a number of ways. In recruiting trainees among migrant 
workers in Arizona for one program, it was necessary to contact 900 families in 
order to enroll 75 adult trainees. In Norfolk, the Virginia State College mounted 
a massive preliminary campaign to retrain undereducated Negroes and found that 
they almost automatically rejected the chance for training. In V/ashington, D. C. , 
a program director reported that "trainees in the MDTA Service and Maintenance 
Program came from a long background of failure involving crowded housing, lack 
of employment, and no money. In the early stages of the program, the biggest 
problem is developing confidence in the trainees that they do belong and that this 
program is for them. " 

It became clear to us that the problem of initial trainee motivation was not 
only one of the greatest problems to be overcome, but one that was possibly the 
least understood. V/e therefore included in cur model system a strong recruit- 
ment, referral and pre-program counseling component. 

s 

Getting trainees into basic education and skills training programs was a 
problem, as we found. But holding them in the programs long enough to qualify 
them for employment was almost as tough a problem. All of the programs we sur- 
veyed offered excellent basic education and job training, but simply providing 
education and training for six hours a day did not nearly meet the total needs of the 
trainees. There were other purely human factors that had to be dealt with before 
the training could even begin or hope to continue. Program directors took s^me 
ingenious but necessary steps to eliminate as many roadblocks to training as they 
could, hi Arizona, a house was set aside to care for the small children of the 
trainees. A clothing exchange was established for those who wished to exchange 
their worn clothing for better garments. Arrangements v/ere made for correction 
of such impediments to learning as sight and hearing defects. They even provided 
toothbrushes, toothpaste, razors, and shower facilities, as well as outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities. Great care was exercised by administrators to see that subsistence 
checks got to the trainees on time. In a V/ashington program, the training was 
deliberately scheduled in the high school, not the elementary school, because 
attending high school was a status symbol to the trainees. 
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It was found that the holding power of a program was better when the 
trainees were able to see themselves progressing toward a specific job and gainful 
employment. CJonsequently, the better programs used the job as the hub around 
which' other elements of the program revolved. Few undereducated trainees, we 
found,' could endure traditional, departmentalized approaches to reading and arith- 
metic. But when these literacy skills were taught in concert with the specific jobs 
for which thej' were training, the trainees could readily see the practical value of 
basic education as a job tool. In our model system, therefore, we recommended 
that the basic literacy skills include adult reading, writing, arithmetic, basic 
science, health and sanitation, and even job-related social skills — all related as 
closely as possible to actual work environments. Always the patli to a job and its 
attendant social status, economic benefits and personal satisfactions had to be .^ept 
clearly visible and achievable to the trainees in very concrete ways. The best way 
of doing that was to relate all program components to an available occupation. 

Other Program Features. There were other major program components which ap- 
peared now and again in the programs Surveyed and which found their way into the 
model system. Perhaps the most important of these was trainee counseling and 
guidance extending from beginning to end of tlie program, even including post- 
program counseling. The model incorporated a complete counseling subsystem, 
which you will see later. 

Another feature was a pre-vocational program component in which a trainee 
after recruitment, v/ould pass through an initial get-ready period for a number of 
weeks. During this period, his aptitudes, interests and skills would be evaluated 
and he would also be given some familiarity with a number of skills related to a 
single job family. At the same time, deficiencies in his basic education would be 
worked on. Thus, the pre-occupational stage could prepare him to select and 
enter job training in a specific occupation with greater assurance that his inter- 
ests and abilities would enable him to experience success. 

Building the entire education and training program around the jobs for 
which the trainees were preparing was found to be an essential feature of success- 
ful programs for undereducated adults. These trainees needed jobs badly. There- 
fore, the* demonstration programs couldn't afford to waste time on the unessentials. 
This is where some of the techniques of our new instructional technology can be 
used to best advantage, such as job and task analysis, establishing behavioral 
objectives, using small group, tutorial and team teaching methods and flexible 
shceduling — all designed to train in the most efficient and most effective manner, 
and at the same time maintain trainee interest. 



A SyST^iHS L'lODiSL 



V/e have so far done no more than touch upon some important character- 
istics of the trainees and to point out at random some of the key features of the 
kind of program which seems best adapted to their special needs. Tie can now 
attempt to integrate the various components of our model system. V/e can do this 
functionally by showing how an adult trainee might conceivably progress through 
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the system rather than describe the system in abstract. V/e will organize our 
system in these three phases as shown in Fig. U page 22. 

I Diagnostic Survey Phase 

II Job Training Phase 

III Placement and Follow-up Phase 



Phase I is an orientation phase which takes the trainee from the point of 
his recruitment and referral to training, through an evaluation of his Interestt, 
aptitudes, and skills, to his pre-vocational training in at least one 
ilv. Throughout this phase, individualized counseling and a sr^wing familiarity 
with the skills needed for successful Job entry, along with needed 
ing, bring the trainee to the crucial point at which the next step 
ment can be decided. This phase might be called a "get-ready period for the 
trainee and includes the following elements : 



1. recruitment of educationally deficient adult trainees is undertaken by the 
State employment services or other c.ommunify agencies. 

2^ Testing and Referral to pre-vocational training is done by the State em- 
ployment services and by the training agencies. 






mav cover as many weeks as required of intonated 
literacy and multi-occupational, family-of-job skills. (The diagram shows 
twenty 30-hour weeks (600 hours) for demonstration purposes. ) Literacy 
skills include adult reading, writing, arithmetic, science, 
and health and sanitation in an adult job-oriented context. Skill | 

involves an exploratory survey of a job family covering several important 
semi-skilled or skilled entry job areas for which trained personnel are 
needed in the near future. Job families (Industrial, Service, or others) 
may be selected to conform to area and trainee needs. To increase 
trainee interest and to set up realistic goals in early pre-vocational train- 
ing, it seems practical to closely associate literacy skill training ^d job 
skill training in short, easily achieved units of instruction during this 

phase. 



A tn-Proffram Counseling, both group and individual, is provided at all stages 
‘ of pre-vocational trainteg by full-time or part-time training agency coun- 
selors. This may include personal, educational, and pre-vocational coun^ 
seling during Phase 1. The model suggests an actual integration of literacy 
skills and pre-occupational job skills. 
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BASIC DESIGN OF TRAINING SYSTEM FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEFICIENT ADUL'ti 
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PHAS2 IL JOB TRAINING 

This phase gets the trainee into specific job training for an occupation in 
which openings are available and in which he had demonstrated interest and apti** 
tudes during the diagnostic Phase I* 

1* Trainee ilvaluation and Counseling for Assignment* Upon completion of 
p^-vocational training, the trainee is evaluated, counseled, and assigned, 
according to demonstrated ability, to remedial training, to specific voca- 
tional training, or to a part-time or full-time job* 

2* Remedial Training. If the trainee, upon completion of the evaluation 
following pre-vocational training, needs remedial work in literacy skiDs 
or additional job orientation, or both, he is assigned to individual tutelage 
or other highly individualized instruction until he can meet the standards 
for entry into specific vocational training. 

3» Specific Vocational Training. This type of training provides direct prepara 
tion for a specific job. this time, the trainee has demonstrated his 
ability in tiie basic literacy skills, and his occupational aptitudes have been 
diagnosed* He is now ready to beg^ immediate preparation for a specific 
job. This period of job training may comprise 360 to 1, 560 hours of train- 
ing depending on the training pej.'iod required for the specific occupation 
selected. 

4. Ailarlv Job Assignment. If the trainee demonstrates unusual progress, he 
may, instead of completing the specific vocationil training, receive early 
placement in a job-with-training situation — an on~tti6"job program, a 
work— study, or a cooperative type of program in which he works on a job 
for a period and continues his training under either his employer or the 
training agency. On the other band, the trainee may be found capable of 
taking a full-time job opening, in which case he moves directly into a job 
without the intermediate step of vocational training, hi any event, his 
training is continued either through his employer, through self-study, or 
through adult programs locally available. Thus, many exit points to 
actual employment are provided throughout the system so that no trainee 
need be held back by the system itself. 

PHAS2 in. PLACZLiEN T AND FOLLO\/-UP 

^Normally, the trainee will complete the full cycle of pre-vocational ana 
specific vocational training before entering an available occupation. Phase HI. 
provides for job placement and continuous follow-up of the trainee even after such 
job placement. The assumption here is that the trainee will require additional 
guidance and counseling in making the transition from the training situation to the 
work situation. 
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1 Tnh Placement. The trainee is placed in an available semi-skilled or 

skiU^^nSy F b " <>“e in which he has successfully deinonstrated aptitude 
Ind tateresTduring the training period. This placement is handlea by the 
jimployment S ervice# 

o -nntinuation TraininB. The trainee's education does not end with the termin' 
^StflFStiTf-ocational training. At the time he U 

he is counseled concerning continuation training, 

programs which prepare him for an elementary or high school equivalency 
certificate — or to further job training. 

3. Trainee Follow-uD. This is made by the Smployment Services for at leMt 
1 vear after the trainee's placemen^to determine his effectiveness on t e 
Ob “rregular ptmoL, the Employment Service or the employer inter- 
iiews the ildividSal and offers any needed educational or Jobjoas^MSt- 
At those times also, the employer considers the possibility ... . 

teaming to upgrade the individual's job skills to enable him to qualify for 

promotion. 



Anv proposed system for solving the problem complex of 

deficient adults cannot be designed simply within one * horn 

work Fot examX, the varyteg needs of the foreign-bom and tte native born 

would seem to call for different solutions m handlmg 've™tt“se teo 

motivation, counseimg, instructinn, and perhaps job pl^ement. *.ven teese w 
mSr grouprmay be composed of sub-groups which differ from each other enough 
to require different approaches to solvteg specific group problems. 

The design of the basic system should provide flexibility m meetog the 
varymgVeeT o/diffeS^^^^^ This perhaps can be accomplished by 

deSmg mstructional modules^^ which, while they 

tiltion; afe still compatible with the basic system, and prov.de for reauy adapta 



(1) The word "module" is borrowed from the field of electronics. It is an 

assembly of wired electronic componehts performing a 

function. Modules are prefabricated and can time- 

moved to alter a machine’s operation, thus making unnecessary the time 

consuming rev/iring of whole circuits when machine failure 
instructional ’’module, ” by analogy, is conceived as a complete instructional 
package containing all necessary trainee, instructor, and auaiovisual 
materials for a short unit of instruction. If designed accordmg to a basic 
pattern, these instructional modules can be used interchangeably m many 
programs to adapt them for special purposes or for specific trainee needs, 
without necessitating development of a complete new program whenever 
special needs must be met* 




tion to varying nocds* Thus^ a word rocognition '’module* for the foreign-bom 
may differ considerably from that for the native-born* Likewise, building 
blocks*' of integrated literacy and job training may be needed in the pre-voca- 
tional stage to provide for flexible adaptation of instructional units to varying groups. 

The basic training system design proposed here is comparable to a 
mechanical or electrical system consisting of several complex components or 
subsystems which perform different functions but are all integrated and interact 
according to a single master plan* 

Thus, the design of a total proposed training system for educationally de- 
ficient adults might embrace at least four subsystems: (1) an integrated basic 
education and job training subsystem, (2) a counseling subsystem, (3) a staff 
training subsystem, and (4 ) a supporting services subsystem* This system 
should be designed so that all subsystems directly support the basic system with- 
out unnecessary duplication or overlap* As proposed here, the system needs to 
be designed with the special and peculiarly adult needs of jobless, educationally 
deficient persons in mind. 

You will note that there is no single element within the entire system 
which is really new. Many of these elements can be found in some form or other 
in any number of adult programs. So the proposed system does not, in its com- 
ponents, represent a sharp break with current practices* In a sense, the systems 
model is eclectic as any system should be if it is to meet the specific needs of 
special groups and varying conditions. It is comprehensive, *yet it preserves 
continuity with effective tradition* 



There is one more aspect of the systems approach to be considered. V/e 
have seen, in the systems design, the cycles by which trainees move through the 
system and its supporting subsystems. But what about the actual development of 
the system i V/e can identify the major areas to be considered in developing the 
components of the system. Fig* 2 on page 26 shows a blueprint for developing the 
model system we have proposed. Since this diagram is a development plan, it 
does not purport to show the interaction of- the various subsystems, ihe essen- 
tial relatedness of all systems elemeits is more clearly shown in the flow dia~ 
gram in Fig* 1, page 22, which shows how the various components affect the trainee. 



(2) The term "building blocks** refers to the use of short ' blocks' of 

instruction which are similar in their basic design but differ in their 
specific content, hidividual blocks can be used flexibly 1® build or 
revise programs in somewhat the same way that uniformh^ designed 
building blocks are used to build various types of structures* Like the 
instructional module, building blocks of training materiaU. provide 
economy and give flexibility to program development or adaptation to 
Individual needs* 
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For purposes of development, it is necessary to break the system down into com- 
ponents which are then developed according to a master plan by the program ad- 
ministrators. There are four subsystems; Education and 'Gaining; Counseling; 
Staff Development; Supporting Services. 



SUBSySTEI.: I; 



BASIC EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING 



Elements to be considered in the development of the basic education and 
occupational training components of the system are; 

!• Pre- Vocational Traininsr, which includes both basic education and an intro- 
duction of the trainee to at least one job cluster. Preferably both basic 
education and job cluster orientation should be closely integrated through 
curriculum guides for greater trainee interest. This training may have to 

be offered on two or three ability levels. It must be organized in an adult 
context. 

2* Vocatio nal Training provides the training for specific, available occupa- 
tions. Special attention needs to be given to methods which will accelerate 
the learning processes by reducing the training, through analysis of tasks, 
to essentials and by developing clearcut behavioral objectives to give the 
training positive direction toward achievable goals. 

Reniedi al Training, in both literacy skills and job skills will need to be 
handled very flexibly and on an individual or small group basis. Some 
remedial training will probably be needsd by almost all trainees through- 
out their period of training. 

:*^arn- Learn Components are also developed as parts of the system. There 
are combined job-and-itody pregrams which provide early opportunities 
for the trainees to ^*et job experience, earn additional income, and still 
continue his training. Business, government, and industry employers will 
play a vital role in earn-learn programs. 

5. Continuation Training elements should be developed to guide trainees after 
initial education and training to self-study programs, adult programs, 
equivalency programs, employer-sponsored programs and to mass training 
and educational media such as educational television. Thus learning and 
development can continue beyond the initial training period. 

SUBSYSTEM II; COUNSELING 



The Counseling Subsystem is regarded as consisting of three elements; 
testing, counseling, and p-t-xement, 

1. Testing programs will provide indices to the trainees^ mental ability, edu-- 
cational achievement, aptitudes and interests. There is a serious deartli 
of test instruments for educationally deficient adults and a considerable 
amount of informal evaluation of individuals will be necessary until useable 
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instruments are developed. lu addiUon. 

counseling actions* 

1 . oounsellp^ of the trainees. - 

multl-pha^ed, highly personalized ioently in all phases 

ment and post-placement counseling* 

of the system* 

STJBSYST3M 111: STAFF D3V3L0PIv:SNT 

No large-ooole trying ‘5'*““ Ideally, 

taU“,t^?Ala'JS^."a"S aho'old b. plaaaad, anN..l-a^ aad 

carried out systematically* 

SUBSYSTEM IV: SUPPORTING SliiRVI^^-^iS 

The supporUng services ->«ystem pwvides 

for the other three subsystems. So .\® tlom^ The other throe sub- 

without them, the overall traintog system could 

systems are concerned P>^*“srlly with educa planned into the system. 

the critically human ftemente m recruitment community resources coordination, 
involved are four mam « «“®“*s = recruitme^^^^ consider- 

personal and social services and Pr®f?sm rese^.n. ines 
ably from program to program depending on trainee needs. 

1 Pecruitment has already been identified as a stubborn problem among 
SeSe d adults. Intense effort will be required here. 

2. gommunltv Resou -ces 3 oordlnatlon 

placement of educationally deficient adults* 

3. Program Pve search and Oommunicatio n_ s _^ ® smd 

involve creation of plans for «"?“<;“ It should 

f«.riretcfud1^S 

cowsS. sMf ScfremeTt i2a°d developr.ient. and other supporting 
services essential to the success of programs* 
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4. Related Services. We've discussed some of the related services included 
in the special adult programs we studied. It is important to bear in mind 
that if our programs are to meet the total needs of the trainees, we must 
consider program components that frequently go beyond the education and 
training components. These are physical and emotional handicaps, social, 
medical, legal and financial roadblocks that stand in the way of the 
trainees' success. If we recognize these obstacles and make provisions 
for them in our programs, both we and our trainees will be more success ~ 
ful in solving the problem complex of educationally deficient adults. 



We have seen that the problems of the jobless aging are complex. Total 
approach i to their training and education therefore must embrace the related 
economic, social and personal problems of the trainees. Traditional training 
approaches have been found war^ting in satisfactory solutions to the problem com- 
plex of special adult groups. Interdisciplinary approaches involving our knowledge 
of the behavioral sciences, of our new instructional technologies, and of systems 
design seem to offer more promising approaches for special-group programs under 
Federal, State and community sponsorship. Such approaches are now within the 
state of the art of our instructional technology. While still imperfect and somewhat 
crude, systems approaches to the development of adults are the (£rect application 
of behavioral research to the solutions of our adult education and training problems. 

If the ideas offered here appear to evade the more esoteric aspects of 

training system design, it is because these matters are perhaps more appropriate 
to in-deptn treatment through seminars and small-group workshops conducted by 

specialists. The intent here has been deliberately pragmatic, because the problems 
of special groups are immediate and urgent. 

To be useful, a training systems design for aging adults, or for any other 
special group, must be understandable and workably practical. For this reason, 
the systems model proposed here has been designed through the use of previously 
well-known and well-tried components. Only the process of interaction among 
these components blends them into a system which may draw the training program 
closer to meeting the real needs of a special group. 

Training systems, after all, are for the benefit of the trainees. Our new in- 
structional technology takes the point of view that if a trainee is not successful in a 
training system, it is the fault of the system, not of the trainee. V/e training ad- 
ministrators would do well to keep that in mind. 



Thank you. 
(Applause. ) 




MJl. OD£LL: Thank you. 
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I think you all deserve your undivided attention and obvious alertness 
this morning an opportunity now to break and sharpen up your befogged brains for 
a minute. But before we break I yould just like to relate the first two speakers' 
remarks on one basic point. 

% ^ 

You recall Ourt Aller suggei^ed that the real challenge of what we are 
talking about is: Are we now readv t\ make the political decisions necessary to 
provide the wherewithal and the co.nn^tment, in terms of both legislation and 
appropriation to do the job . 

I would suggest that there is a fuVther point as we look at Mr. Ulrich's 
systems analysis, and that is: Having d(^e that, are we also in a position to con- 
vince the practitioners of the art that it's Worth the effort? 

I think this is an area in which this Conference needs to concentrate a good 
bit of its attention. I think it is clear that w)e have the know-how but lack the 
wherewithal to do a better job. Ilhink it is clear we are on the verge of getting 
the wherewithal to do it. The question is now\ Are we going to leap to the con- 
clusion that there are shortcuts to doing the job as Mr. Ulrich has laid it out and 
as we found in some of our community projectmfor retraining the older worker — 
the tendency on the part of the practitioners to mn quickly to the end-product of 
placement without having done the necessary prwiminary work involved in the 
systems to prepare the people for the jobs that tni^ might be qualified to do if_ 
th^ were properly counseled, tested^ recruited^ )pre ~vocationally trained. Placed 
ana followed UP ? ^ 

I think this is where so much of what we arAtrying to do really needs to 
be reexamined. 

Are we prepared on an administrative level, Wen if we have the where- 
withal to do it, to fulfill the commitment that is invol^d in doing the exhausting, 
the challenging and som imes the very meticulous and painstaking job involved 
in bringing about a fundamental change in the capacities, the motivations, the 
abilities of the people that we are trying to reach in thiikind of a program? 



That's something to chew on or sip on at the coffe^ break, 
it is a fundam«u.ntal consideration in this conference. 



Now we will break for ten minutes. If you can be b |pk here at quarter 
after eleven or thereabouts, we will be very pleased. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken.) 

MR. ODELL: Our next speaker comes to us with a wealt\of background 
and experience in a situation of labor shortages which have more 6r less charac* 
terized the economies of a number of the Western European countries for some 
time. I would suspect that at least a portion of his commitment to the problems 
of training and utilization of older people is related to that fact. 




But I think 
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